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CHAPTEE I. 

IN THE WOODS. 

Lewis Herbert stood upon the hills wondering 
what he should do with the whole day his mamma 
had placed at his own disposal, because she felt 
herself that day unequal to the task of giving him 
his usual lessons. 

Behind him stood the Highland cottage from 
which he had just emerged, romantically situated 
upon one of the most beautiful of the mountains 
in which the Western Highlands abound. Half- 
way up the height, the cottage commanded a view 
of the neighbouring country, such as we Lowland 
residents can scarcely imagine ; of wooded glens 
and bosky dells, of towering mountains that poked 
their proud noses into the clouds ; while, at the 
base of the elevation upon which Lewis stood, 
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slept a still blue lake, mirroring upon its glassy 
surface the feathery bracken and the purple hills. 

Lewis Herbert was a bold-hearted, bright-eyed 
boy of fourteen years growth ; who, as yet, had not 
learned the meaning of the word danger ; with a 
fearless spirit well attuned to the solitude that 
surrounded him. He loved the bold freedom of 
his native hills, the sense of liberty that expands 
the soul in scenes of boundless extent such as this ; 
— the wild solitude of the glens where wee burnies 
wimpled thro' the grasses, the lonely rocks where 
the eagle tended her young, and the smooth 
bosom of the lake ; these all had been his teachers 
from infancy ; they had implanted in his breast 
a hatred of restraint, a spirit that was untameable 
by all influences save one, and how that spirit 
worked ill to himself, and to those by whom, in 
the diflferent phases of his life, he was surrounded, 
it is the purpose of my little story to show. 

Solitude is not good for the young, and especially 
was such isolation as Lewis' hurtful to one of his 
temperament. 

Lewis had almost determined how he would 
spend the day that was before him, and a basket 
slung across his shoulders held the cold dinner he 
intended to eat in the woods that fringed the oppo- 
site shores of the lake. It was something new in the 
ever-changing panorama before him, some fresh 
cloud peaks crowning the hills, or some addition to 
the shadows creeping up the mountains' sides — 
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which effects Lewis' artist eye was never tired of 
admiring — that held him now. 

A voice whose broad Scottish accent was unmis- 
takable, broke upon his reverie ; it was that of a 
rough lad, of his own age, but with a figure taller 
and more strongly built ; the new comer had the 
fair reddish hair, bright blue eyes, and freckled 
skin of the Highland peasant. 

" So ye're aff to the hills the day, Maister Lewis ? 
it's an unco' fine thing to be a gentleman." 

" Can't you go with me, Sandy ? we might have 
a glorious day together. I have no need to be 
back till night, and I intend to bring a real live 
squirrel, and tame it for mamma." 

Sandy grinned, showing a perfect set of very 
white teeth. 

"It's me to gang wi' ye the day, is't, ye're wantin' 
the noo, Maister Lewis ? D'ye think I've naething 
mair to do, and it wantin' but twa weeks of the 
kirn?* Hech ! sic fules as ye English laddies are." 

The colour deepened in Lewis' cheek, and pas- 
sion flashed from his dark eyes. 

" I'm no English, Sandy, and that ye ken richt 
weel. Was I no born in Scotland ? hae I no spent 
a' my days here ? and do I ever intend to leave 
these bonnie, bonnie hills ? " 

It was only when those fiery darts shot from 
Lewis' eyes, when his blood was fairly up, that his 

* The Scottish harvest-home. 
B 2 
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Scottish birth betrayed itself so strongly in his 
speech. His accent, usually, was of the purest 
tone, possessing that mingling of the English and 
Scotch which, strengthening the one and softening 
the other, improves them both. His mother had 
endeavoured to teach him the pure diction of her 
native country, where lingered still her fondest and 
happiest memories. 

Sandy Eae was pleased with Lewis' reply, and 
by the flash of passion his taunt had elicited ; he 
gloried in Lewis' high spirit as he never had 
gloried in anything that ever belonged to himself, 
and delighted in the power he had of raising 
what he termed the young laird's "Scotch 
devil." 

" That's richt, Maister Lewis ; I canna thole the 
thocht that ye'r heart's awa' frae us ; just promise 
me ance raair that ye'U ne'er gang ower the 
border." 

Many a time before that had Sandy Rae evinced 
fear lest Lewis should leave them, and this honest 
affection upon the lad's part, attached Lewis more 
strongly still to him. They both had never known 
other companionship of their pwn years than that 
each had found in the other, and difficulties, dan- 
gers, and pleasures thus shared had cemented a 
strong friendship between them. 

" Sandy, I am sorry you cannot go to-day, but 
when the kirn's over we will have some good times 
together before the winter sets in. Goodbye." 
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" Fare-weel, tak' care o' yersel," were Sandy's 
parting words as Lewis departed. 

Sandy stood a few minutes to watch Lewis' 
light figure bounding down the hill side, then he 
turned away towards the Highland farm where he 
was engaged for the harvest season. 

Lewis pursued his way to the water's edge, and 
unmoored a little boat that lay in a sheltered 
angle of the rocky shore. 

The boat belonged to Lewis, and had been named 
by him " The Lady of the Lake," after the fair 
Lady Ellen of Sir Walter Scott's charming metri- 
cal romance. 

Many a day had he and Sandy spent upon the 
still waters of the lake, rowing or drifting hither 
and thither, in that little bark. At those times, 
Lewis tried to recreate in Sandy the taste for 
literature his mamma so sedulously cultivated in 
him. He had lately revelled in the enchanting 
poetry and novels of Sir Walter Scott, and, having 
a retentive memory and ardent imagination, he 
could recall, and recite, whole scenes and stories 
for Sandy's benefit ; but, while Lewis' cheek kin- 
dled and his eyes flashed, Sandy was stolidly 
unmoved; he listened out of deference and aflfec- 
tion to the young laird, as he had been taught 
from his infancy to call him, but all Lewis' stories 
he characterised as " A' lees thegither." 

Many a battle of words had the two boys ovei 
their diverse opinions, in which Sandy's common 
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sense and shrewd Scotch wit brought him off the 
victor against Lewis' poetry and art. 

But, notwithstanding Sandy's scepticism upon 
the subject of book lore in general, he had a stern 
practical belief in the Book of all books not all 
Lewis' education could teach him. He had been 
brought up by honest God-fearing parents, as the 
generality of the Scotch peasantry are, in an almost 
Puritan observance of all Christian doctrines and 
practices, and for this reason Mrs. Herbert had 
such perfect confidence in entrusting Lewis to his 
companionship. Besides this religious faith, 
Sandy Rae had a superstitious belief in the exist- 
ence of water kelpies, fairies, witches, and charms. 
This superstition, like his religion, was ingrain in 
his very nature, so natural is it to country poor to 
invest their mountains, woods, and lakes with 
spiritual inhabitants. Only within the few last 
years of this practical era of the world, a minister 
of the Scottish Kirk was called upon to lay a 
ghost at midnight, by reading service in the grave- 
yard over the tomb of the deceased lady, whose 
spirit was unable to refrain from annoying its 
earthly acquaintances. 

To-day, Lewis' mind was too intent upon sport 
in the woods for him to fight over again the com- 
bat of the Saxon and the Gael, or to imagine 
fanciful things of the ripples the " Lady of the 
Lake" left in her wake. Having reached the 
opposite bank, he moored his boat and sprang 
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ashore. Slinging his basket over his shoulder he 
then stepped forward into the woods, his light 
footsteps startling many shy live things in their 
leafy coverts as he proceeded, his merry whistle 
answering the musical notes of the birds that 
thronged the trees. 

The morning passed in fruitless hunting for the 
squirrel he had come to capture, and at the dinner 
hour, Lewis, after having considerably diminished 
the little stock of provisions his basket contained, 
threw himself full length upon a green mossy 
bank, under the shade of some heavily laden nut 
trees, that they might be ready to yield him their 
fruit when his fatigue should be lessened. 

Lewis was rather disappointed that he had only 
seen one squirrel, and that had looked at him so 
cunningly from its secure seat upon the branches 
of a tall tree ; his attempt at bringing it down had 
only startled it into running higher, until at last 
he could only discern the yellow tip of its tail 
sticking out from the branches. 

Lewis lay idly looking upwards at the light 
clouds drifting across the piece of bhie sky he could 
see through the branches of the trees overhead, 
when he heard a soft scraping sound, apparently 
close to him ; he turned half round and listened 
silently, but the noise had ceased. It was some 
little time ere he again heard it, and then at his 
slightest movement it was stopped. Lewis won- 
dered much what could cause it; if it were a 
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squirrel, it could scarcely hide itself so deftly but 
that he would see it. 

He hunted cautiously amongst the dry leaves 
at the root of the tree under whose diade he lay, 
and at last discoyered, upon a bed of soft green 
moss, a wood-nut with a round hole in its shell 
and part of the kernel eaten away. Then Lewis 
knew he had disturbed some little animal at its 
mid-day meal, and he drew back to wait for its 
re-appearance. He had a long time to wait, but at 
last his patience was rewarded, for a little reddish- 
brown creature, about the size of a common mouse, 
came forth from its mossy hiding-place, peeping 
round with two keen black eyes ; it had a little 
bushy tail, and was altogether very like a squirrel 
in miniature. Lewis watched it breathlessly, as, 
apparently quite satisfied that the danger was 
past, it advanced to the nut, and, taking it between 
its two fore-feet, commenced boring at the hole it 
had already made, with its teeth, and again the 
scraping noise was heard. 

Very, very gently, Lewis crept round by the 
tree, careful not to touch the withered leaves 
upon the ground lest he should startle the little 
animal he was in reach of from this retreat. 
Watching until it was intently engaged upon its 
feast, ignorant of approaching danger, Lewis 
adroitly threw his Glengarry bonnet over it, and 
held it fast prisoner, exclaiming, in breathless ex- 
citement at his success, 
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" Oh ! you bonnie, bonnie wee thing. I have 
you now." 

Gently Lewis took it from beneath its cover- 
ing, and, making a bed of moss in his basket, 
placed it therein with a few nuts. Then he 
commenced gathering a larger supply of puts to 
take home with him, talking, as he laboured, to 
his wee captive. 

The sun was getting low in the heavens before 
Lewis was again in his boat. The shadows were 
creeping higher and higher up the purple hills, 
and the waters -of the lake looked like molten 
gold in the sun's departing splendour. The dark 
green cedars at the water's edge cast sombre 
shadows upon the lake, relieved by the lighter 
foliage of the birch and hazel. Every rich and 
varied colouring of the changing leaves was re- 
flected in the water ; each tint mellowed and 
mingled with the other until the bosom of the 
lake was perfectly gorgeous with purple, green, 
gold, and blue, tinged and brightened by the 
crimson glory of the sun. 

For a time, Lewis even forgot his " bonnie wee 
thing," to look and admire. Many a time had he 
been on the lake at sunset; but never in his 
recollection had he seen the mighty monarch of 
the West depart amidst such a sea of living glory 
as the present. Though he knew it not then, it 
was nigh the last sunset he saw there for many 
long years, and after events, quickly following. 
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stamped it indelibly on his memory. The deepest 
calm often heralds the most violent storms ; and 
so in our own lives, when change is nighest we 
often feel most peacefully settled in our usual 
occupations. As I have before hinted, Lewis had 
the eye and the tastes of an artist — a passion he 
had imbibed from his mother, who had been his 
instructress, and no mean one either, in the use of 
the brush. Loath to land, he drifted over the 
calm surface of the lake until the splendour faded 
first from the water, then from the hills and the 
sky, and evening spread neutral tints over nature's 
canvas. Then Lewis seized the sculls, and made 
his '^ Lady of the Lake " skim swiftly over the 
glassy surface of the water. 



CHAPTEE II. 

lewis' enemy. 

Arrived at home, Lewis rushed into his mother's 
room with an exclamation of delight, all the more 
noisy for having been so long restrained. 

" Oh ! Mamma, I have the canniest wee thing 
for you that ever was seen. I found it in the 
woods." 

Mrs. Herbert smiled. 

" Something new, Lewis ? Wliat a successful 
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hunter my boy must be ! that is generally his cry 
upon his return," 

" Oh ! but Mamma, this is really a wonder. I 
will show it to you." 

Setting the basket upon her knee, he opened his 
little captive's prison lid. Mrs. Herbert peeped in. 

^ Let me take it out. Mamma ; you will see it 
better then." 

The little thing had burrowed into the moss, 
and when Lewis discovered it, it was curled up 
into a round ball. 

The boy was frightened. 

"Is it dead. Mamma?" 

" No, dear, only sleeping. I know it very well. 
I have seen several in the woods where you found 
this." 

"Have you been there. Mamma? I do not 
remember." 

" Years ago, Lewis." 

Her breath came quickly for a few seconds, and 
the hectic spot upon her cheek deepened to a 
glowing crimson. Lewis watched it, and a pang 
of jealous pain shot through his heart. He loved 
his mother with a passion that was almost idola- 
try ; and for the first time now in their lives he 
felt that there had been a past in her's, a happy 
past that he had had no part in. 

She roused herself to interest in his interests. 

" It is a mouse, Lewis — a dormouse." 

She was shading her eyes with her hand, nay. 
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leaning her head upon it wearily, as though some 
thought of her brain were too heavy to bear. 

", Mamma, are you ill?" 

"I have not felt quite well all day, dear. I 
shall be better quiet and alone. Go and show 
your curiosity to Jamie Rae; he will be delighted 
to see it." 

"That he will. I am afraid I have disturbed 
and annoyed you : I vrill leave you in peace ; only 
be sure and get better before I come back." 

With all the gentle tenderness a daughter 
would have shown, Lewis stooped and kissed her * 
fevered cheek ere he left her. He was so used to 
his mother's constant weakness and illnesses, that 
their increase of late never struck him : he never 
dreamed that she could not always continue to 
recover from each attack. He believed the beauty 
he so intensely loved and adored — the carmine 
cheek, the lustrous eye — to be signs of health ; 
yet that night one could almost hear the flut- 
ter of angel wings hovering about her chair, of 
the angel whose message no earthly power can 
annul. 

Jamie Rae was one of Sandy's brothers, a poor 
crippled boy, who, for nine long years, had not 
been able to set a foot to the ground. He was a 
great burden and anxiety to his honest hard- 
working parents, being the only one out of six 
children who bad ever been ailing. On account 
of the rude health and boisterous spirits of his 
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brothers and sisters, poor Jamie would have had 
but an ill time amongst them had it not been for 
Mrs. Herbert, who, perceiving and understanding 
the painfulness of his situation, set herself to 
alleviate it, by amusing and interesting his mind 
above and beyond his daily life. She taught him 
how to employ both his fingers and his thoughts ; 
how to weave a species of rush that grew upon the 
margin of the lake into baskets and other fancy 
articles; and how to cut pretty trifles from the 
wood of the apple and pear trees. For all of these 
his father found ready sale in the towns he often 
went to with cattle for his master. With the 
money thus obtained, Jamie bought books and 
drawing materials. Then Mrs. Herbert gave him 
lessons when she instructed her own son. Both 
boys exhibited a great aptitude for painting ; and 
many a delightful day did they spend, when the 
weather confined Lewis to the house, over their 
paints and brushes. 

Lewis loved Jamie Ray, not as he loved Sandy, 
the companion of his out-door sports and adven- , 
tures, but as a strong and noble nature ever does 
those who are cut off from its own active enjoy- 
ments, with a deep and pitying tenderness. This 
was one of the finest traits in the character of 
Lewis Herbert, nothing weak and helpless ever 
appealed to him in vain ; no dumb animal ever 
had a more sincere friend, nor the injured and 
imbecile a more valorous champion. Nothing so 
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readily angered him as the ill-treatment of a 
creature unable to defend itself. 

No wonder then that Jamie's helplessness and 
suffering appealed to the warmest feelings in the 
boy's breast ; Jamie, who passed every day, wet 
and fine, upon that hard .couch under the low 
window, who was never able to tread the free 
hills and imbibe the pure air upon the mountain 
tops. Lewis sought far and wide in his daily ram- 
bles for some new object with which to delight 
the sick lad, and thought himself ' repaid if 
he could win one expression of surprise and 
thanks. 

Carrying his basket carefully, he entered with 
light steps the one room common to the whole 
family. 

It was the shepherd's supper hour. Duncan 
Eae stood upon the clean sanded hearth, his back 
turned upon a large porridge pot swinging over 
the fire, talking to an old man who acted as 
carrier and messenger between the hamlets scat- 
tered over the hills and the nearest town. The 
" gude wife," assisted by one of the elder bairns, 
was setting out the dishes upon the supper-table ; 
the younger children were quarrelling over some 
marbles, and Sandy, in a distant corner, was 
adding the sound of hammer and file to the 
universal din. Jamie, upon his couch under the 
window, was striving to read by the fading light, 
a frown disfiguring his large pale brow. 
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" Good evening, Mn Rae ; I have a curiosity to 
show Jamie.*' 

Duncan smiled and bade the young gentleman 
welcome ; his curiosities were so plentiful that no 
one took further notice save Jamie, whose atten- 
tion was caught by the words* Lewis seated him- 
self upon the side of the couch, and removing the 
basket lid, displayed his treasure, excitedly telling 
Jamie how he had captured it. 

** Oh! the wee mousiel the bonnie wee mousie!" 
exclaimed Jamie in delight, taking the mouse from 
Lewis' hands to his own. 

At Jamie's exclamation all the others flocked 
around him, the elders peeping over their chil- 
dren's heads. 

" I hae seen few sic as you in these pairts," said 
Andy Campbell, the carrier. 

"They're no plenty here," said Duncan Eae; 
" ye hae found a curiosity at last, Maister Lewis." 

Lewis felt proud and happy, and exhibited his 
treasure ; he held it poised upon his finger to the 
delight of the younger portion of his audience, a 
proceeding which elicited a caution from Duncan 
Rae, who knew better the extreme shyness of the 
little creature than did Lewis himself* 

As Lewis was about to return it to the basket, 
Duncan Rae's warning was proved to be not with- 
out reason, for the dormouse, making a sudden 
effort to free itself from its captor, sprang from 
his grasp and ran to a distant corner of the room. 
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An eager chase followed, but the little creature 
successfully eluded its pursuers, peeping at them 
with its shy bright eyes now from one hiding 
place, now from another. Lewis grew hot and 
angry, and full of fear, but to no purpose. At 
length it settled in the broad shadow of Sandy's 
figure ; Lewis' hand was almost upon it. 

" Oh 1 Sandy, be careful I " he exclaimed — too 
late, however. Sandy stepped backwards, unfor- 
tunately setting his heel upon the little body of 
the puir wee mousie. A cry of horror escaped 
simultaneously from the lips of all the children, 
but Lewis watched the expiring struggles of his 
pet with hot cheek and heaving breast, a world of 
ungovernable passion in his flashing eyes. He 
fixed them upon Sandy for one instant, drawing 
himself up, while his breath came thickly and 
fast ; then, clenching his fist tightly, he bounded 
forwards, and with all his strength dealt Sandy a 
crushing blow in the face, that felled him to the 
ground. Jamie shrieked, and Duncan Rae seized 
the again uplifted hand of the maddened boy. 

" Hech ! Maister Lewis, would ye kill him 
ootricht?" he exclaimed, while Lewis furiously 
strove to free himself from his iron ^asp. 

In the midst of the confusion Mrs. Herbert 
entered. Her presence had the instant effect of 
calming the excitement of all. Familiar as she 
had long been with the ungovernable passions of 
her son, one glance sufficed to put her in posses- 
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sion of the facts ; the bleeding body of the " wee 
mousie," which one of the children had sympathis- 
ingly laid upon the table ; Margot Eae weeping 
and moaning over the unconscious form of her boy ; 
and her own son^ his features disfigured with rage, 
struggling in the shepherd^s arms^ told a more 
eloquent tale than the disjointed explanations 
which greeted her from all at once. Her first 
words, spoken in a sad, broken voice, " Oh ! 
Lewis, Lewis!" quieted at once the turbulent 
spirit of Lewis ; he hung his head in silence and 
shame, attempting no word of self-justificatiou. 
As silently he obeyed her command and left the 
room. 

Her first care, then, was to ascertain the extent 
of the hurt Sandy Eae had received. This she 
found was by no means so great as all had fefared ; 
his features were swollen from the blow that had 
rendered him insensible, and his nose was bleeding. 

By her timely aid and gentle words she soon 
succeeded in restoring tranquillity to the family ; 
then she went in quest of Lewis. 

She found him in their little sitting-room, 
stretched upon the ground, his head buried in the 
cushions of her low chair, heavy sobs shaking him 
from head to foot. She felt then, and not for the 
first time neither, what many a helpless widow 
must have felt before — the need of a stronger 
hand than her own, by which her son may be 
controlled. 
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Much has been written and much has been said 
concerning the authority of love, but who that 
has had any experience in the training of children 
does not know that there are times when coercion 
is more necessary than a kind word? Are we 
wiser than Solomon ? 

Children who read this, and who have been 
taught by the stem authority of the rod to fear 
and to flee from evil, be thankful for the lesson, 
effectively, though harshly, taught, and submit 
yourselves to those who have the rule over you, 
for this is your duty in the sight of God. Mothers, 
believe that your over-indulgence has ruined more 
sons than your remembrance has saved. It is a 
hard matter, doubtless, to be firm when your heart 
pleads so eloquently for the erring one ; but it is 
a noble self-sacrifice when the wise mother, 
looking to the future, and seeing there the weal 
and woe, the spiritual life and death, of her son 
at stake, can do violence to her own inclinations, 
and administer the correction his future well- 
being demands. 

But a mother, wise in her love to an only son, 
especially if she be a widow, is a rarity ; she can 
control her daughters, yet she is a captive to his 
will. 

Lewis' fits of repentance were always so deep 
after these bursts of passion that Mrs. Herbert 
could seldom bear to inflict further punishment. 
She would talk to him, every word being a mute 
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embrace, mfentally palliating his faults as she 
watched his swollen, tear-stained face. Lewis 
saw how the indulgence of his passions grieved 
her, and was very sorry ; but the next time the 
provocation came the flood of his resentment 
swept all his good resolutions away, and he 
became the slave of triumphant passion. 

To-night Mrs. Herbert felt more keenly than 
she had ever done before, her own weakness and 
the great responsibility resting upon her. Earthly 
joys and earthly interests were fast slipping away 
from her, and, as though she looked back upon the 
world and its concerns from a region of purer aether, 
she saw what a viper was being nourished in Lewis' 
bosom ; how, in the moral battle-field, he would 
have to fight many a bitter fight ere the contest 
was over and the victory his. And she was about 
to leave him ! She felt it, she knew it, that her 
sands of life were almost run ; — how had she pre- 
pared him to fight the battle of life alone ? Had 
she been earnest and frequent enough in impress- 
ing upon his mind from whence alone he could 
gain strength for victory ? Her conscience could 
not acquit her ; " Mercy, mercy. Lord," was all 
she could cry. 

It was in his infancy that her great sorrow had 
fallen — a sorrow that had appeared to blot out her 
whole life's vitality. "When her sky had no sun, 
when a long dark night appeared to come and 
settle down upon her spirit, she had not been 

C 2 
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alive even to his existence, and for long he had 
been left to the care of strangers. After that he 
had become all in all to her. She had made him 
her earthly idol imtil quite lately, when heaven 
seemed so very near to her, and earth was slipping 
away; she had loved him unwisely, but all too 
well. 

The bright hectic flush was on her cheek, the 
unnatural brilliancy in her eyes that invested her 
with an unearthly loveliness, as she came and sat 
down by her boy's side. Then her arms fell to 
his neck, her head was bowed, and for some time 
her tears flowed silently, mingling with his. 

" Lewis ! " 

He moved himself just sufficiently to enable 
him to throw and clasp his arms convulsively 
round her neck. 

" Dear Lewis, will you listen to rbe to-night 
as you would listen to words of loving counsel 
from one who was about to set out upon a long 
journey ? " 

" Mamma, you are not going upon a journey. 
If you leave this, I will go with you." 

At his words of almost fierce determination, a 
shadow swept across her face. 

" Grod only knows, Lewis ; we must, whatever 
happens, learn to say * Thy will be done.' " 

" Not if He separates me from you. Mamma, I 
never can, and I never will." 

" Hush, Lewis I I trust we have many days yet 
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to spend together, and that when the separation 
comes, it will only be for a time. You will come 
to me, my boy ; promise me you will strive to live 
to that end. Oh ! Lewis, it is a sad, sad thing to 
see you so overcome by the way as you. have been 
to-night ; it almost breaks my heart," 

And to judge by his sorrow, Lewis was almost 
heart-broken also; those last words touched his 
feelings with the keenest poignancy, and for long 
the violence of his agony was almost more than his 
poor mother could bear. He fell to his knees by 
her side ; he clasped her round the waist ; he held 
her so tightly as though no power, earthly or un- 
earthly, could sever them. 

** Mamma, tell me that it is a story only invent- 
ed to frighten me, — ^that you will not leave me, — 
that you will give me time to make you happy, to 
make you forget all the misery I have caiised you I 
How can I ever live if you leave me ? how am I 
to learn to be good, and worthy of you ? You shall 
not go." 

Feeling that convulsive clasp, hearing those 
passionate words, seeing that disfigured tear- 
stained face, she had not the strength left to tell 
him what was the journey she alluded to. 

With mute caresses she soothed and comforted 
him, and then, when they had both in part re- 
covered from the eflfects of so much excitement, she 
talked to him as she had never talked to him before, 
— as she feared she might never talk to him again. 
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" Do you remember, Lewis, how David armed 
himself for the encounter with the giant? He 
took a sling and a stone^ s^yi^^g? ^ Thou comest to 
me with a sword, and with a spear, and with a 
shield, but I come to thee in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts.' My darling boy, you have a 
greater enemy to overcome than David had ; but 
only take the sling of Faith, and hurl from it the 
stone of earnest Prayer, and your victory will be 
as complete as was his." 

There was much more to the same purpose, 
urging him to trust in that Power he was wont to 
shun in time of temptation, to doubt himself, to 
rely upon that Arm ever outstretched to help and 
to save. Deeply the words sank into Lewis' heart, 
and he lay awake long after he had retired to his I 
little bed, pondering upon them deeply, making 
many plans and resolutions for the future ; little 
thinking how great a revolution those plans would 
undergo before another night. 

It seemed as though he had but just fallen into 
a heavy dreamless slumber when he was awakened ' 
by Margot Eae, who came to his bedside with the i 
tears streaming down her face to summon him to I 
his mother's room. j 

Lewis never after remembered how he dressed, j 
nor why he never shed a tear, nor why everything | 
passed to him as though it were a dream. His 
mother's last words, her last kiss, her last appeal- 
ing look ; all were remembered distinctly enough 
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afterwards, though now there was no conscious- 
ness nor sensation until Duncan Bae used kindly 
force to draw him from that room where aoTne- 
thing lay — a something that was not his mother, 
that never would be again, on this side eternity ; 
then Lewis broke from his grasp, rushed back to 
the bedside where Margot still stood weeping for 
the loss of her beloved mistress, and with a cry 
that seemed to rend his very heart in two, fell 
insensible across his mother's lifeless form. 

So the sun rose above the hills, and, glancing 
across the purple heather, kissed the ripples of the 
lake that the morning breeze called up to its sur- 
face ; the little birds carolled their hymns to the 
morn, and the bees hummed in the sunshine ; only 
in the little cottage on the hillside was there 
darkness, silence, and death. 



CHAPTEE III, 

THE MOUNT AND ITS INMATES. 

It was a low grey stone house, with few external 
beauties to boast of, yet possessing that air of 
stability and comfort so characteristically English. 
From a gravelled court a flight of five broad stone 
steps led to the front door, over which was an 
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old-fashioned portico ; on either side of this was a 
large bay-window with deep recesses^ the one 
belonging to the breakfast-room, the other to the 
library. 

In front of the house and beyond the court 
extended a smooth green la\m, interspersed with 
evergreens and vases of terra-cotta filled with gay- 
coloured flowers. This was bounded by a grassy 
embankment, surmounted by a thick-set, taste- 
fully clipped holly hedge, an opening in which 
admitted visitors to the front door by means of a 
little green gate and gravelled path. 

On the left side of the house stretched a second 
and larger lawn, on to which opened both dining 
and drawing-room windows. In the centre of this 
lawn stood two elm trees, partially shading both 
house and green; beneath them were placed 
several garden seats of knotted and twisted wood, 
evidently much used by the inhabitants of Holly 
Mount. 

The flower-beds were gay with late autumnal 
flowers, and the grounds were bordered by tall 
waving trees ; a carriage drive wound beneath the 
latter to the back of the homestead. 

From the eminence upon which the house was 
situated, you might see the distant Yorkshire 
Wolds, blue and undulating against the clear 
background of sky; while in the foreground 
rose and fell the fields of stubble and rich grass, 
with their stock grazing contentedly under the 
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shade of the magnificent trees in which the 
country all around abounded. 

Behind the homestead the ground rose on a 
gentle slope, and, in the immediate vicinity of the 
house, was cultivated as a kitchen garden. To 
this a little gate in the thick holly hedge that 
divided the gardens, admitted you. On one side, 
up the whole length of the garden, extended a 
broad gravel walk, under an avenue of elm trees, 
bordered by a holly hedge which separated it 
from the fields. At the end of the holly walk a 
gate admitted you into a large orchard, which 
extended down the slope to where a wide river 
glided past at the foot of the hill. 

Such was Holly Mount and its surroundings. 

The slanting rays of the morning sun shone 
boldly in at the windows of the breakfast-room, 
where a happy group were seated at their morn- 
ing meal. 

Mrs. Vernon, with her gentle motherly face ; 
her daughter Agnes, more familiarly called 
"Nessie,"' who, though she had numbered only 
thirteen years, was as tall as her mamma, but 
very slight and angular and girlish ; her abun- 
dant hair, so light in hue as almost to be flaxen, 
was pushed carelessly from her animated face and 
gathered in a silken crimson snood at the back of 
her head ; and, close by her side, her sister, bonnie 
brown-haired Mabel, whose twelfth birthday was 
that very day. 
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Opposite to the sisters sat their cousin, Reubea 
Vernon ; but Beuben merits somewhat more than 
a casual introduction, as he is destined to play a 
very prominent part in my story. 

In age he had the advantage of Kessie by but 
a few months ; he was a handsome, and, in the 
estimation of many, a peculiar looking boy. His 
head would have delighted a phrenologist, and 
his broad white brow was shaded by a profusion 
of bright golden hair, in some places deepening 
into a warmer hue ; this hair was singularly wavy 
and silken, and, from a habit he had of running 
his hands through it, or shaking it all back when 
it came tumbling over his brow, was never 
smooth. His features were delicate for those of a 
boy, and fair and finely-tinted as those of a girl, 
yet was there nothing feminine about the appear^ 
ance of that lion-like head so firmly set upon the 
broad young shoulders. His eyes gave a peculiar 
appearance to the whole of his face ; they were 
large and dark, shaded by long and fair drooping 
lashes. In figure he was taller and iQore manly 
than boys usually are at his age, giving promise 
of a vigorous maturity. Wherever he went he 
was an universal favourite, for his perfect temper 
and genial disposition seemed formed to win 
afifection. 

" Mamma, I wonder what Lewis will be like ! " 
exclaimed Mabel. " It will seem so strange to 
have another inmate of our home ; I wonder why 
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papa must bring this ward of his to Holly 
Mount?" 

** I have told you, dear, that it was his father's 
dying wish that your papa should do so. Whilst 
Lewis' mother lived, your papa could only take 
charge of him at a distance; now that she is 
dead, there is no obstacle to prevent him coming 
here." 

" But, Mamma, were Lewis' papa and our 
papa dear friends, or how came such a request to 
be made ? " 

*' I fancy my little daughter is becoming un- 
warrantably inquisitive. Surely it is enough for 
all of you that papa and I should desire every 
care and attention to be shown to this motherless 
boy, who is coming to be as one of our own family 
at Holly Mount ? " 

" Mamma, I beg your pardon if I have been 
troublesome." 

" I fancy we shall find him rather an uncouth 
Highlander," said Eeuben. 

" I think uncle said in his letter, that Lewis 
has been living upon the wildest of the Scotch 
hills, and that all his life he has scarcely seen a 
person to speak to besides his mamma and the 
family of the Highland shepherd in whose cot- 
tage they have lodged." 

" But," replied Mrs. Vernon, " his mother was 
a refined lady, and I am sure it was ever her aim 
to give to Lewis the gentle manners amongst 
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which her own youth had been passed. Lewis 
was passionately attached to her, for your uncle 
writes me word that the poor boy now is almost 
broken-hearted. We must all do what we can to 
atone for the painful loss he has had to suffer ; 
and I hope, whatever be his manners, you will 
all remember the disadvantages he has "had to 
contend with, and also his present trouble, and be 
gentle and forbearing with him.'' 

" When does papa think they will be here ? *' 
asked Nessie. 

"Probably at the end of the week; but the 
funeral does not take place until to-morrow, so 
that he can scarcely say at present." 

Mrs. Vernon folded and returned to its enve- 
lope the first letter received from her husband 
after his departure, and which had been the sub- 
ject of this conversation. 

"I am sorry," said Mrs. Vernon, turning to 
Mabel, " that your birthday must go by without 
due celebration ; but I promise you that the party 
on Christmas eve shall be doubly brilliant, by 
which time I hope that Lewis Herbert will be 
quite at home amongst us. Now, dear Mabel, 
you have the whole day before you to do what- 
ever you please with." 

^' Thank you, thank you, dear Mamma. What 
shall we do, Eeuben ? What shall we do, Nessie ? 
Both of you choose." 

Eeuben threw himself full length upon the sofa. 
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" I am afraid you will none of you appreciate 
this leisure day as you ought to do," said Mrs. 
Vernon, smiling. " Eeuben, you take occasion of 
Mr. Hervey's absence to be very idle. Nessie, and 
Mabel also, I do not like you altogether to ne- 
glect your studies because you are to be without 
a regular teacher until after Christmas. Nessie, 
I have seen nothing of your Latin grammar 
lately; that should be holiday work, for when 
Beuben leaves us how will you manage to under- 
stand it without his aid ? " 

Nessie glanced mischievously towards her 
cousin, who made a rueful face in return. 

'' I have got beyond my master, Mamma." 

" Is that true, Eeuben ? " ' 

" Oh I Auntie, how can I help it ? I shall get 
nicely ahead when Mr. Hervey returns with his 
fresh instalment of private pupils ; it will not do 
then to let a girl be before me. I cannot work 
now when the sun is shining and the birds sing- 
ing ; I want to be continually out of doors." 

" Lying upon the grass doing nothing," con- 
cluded Nessie, laughing. " Mamma, it is dread- 
ful to me to be idle ; I like to feel every minute 
and every hour that I am advancing; that I am 
either gaining knowledge, or doing some work 
that must be done. When one thinks of all there 
is to be done in this world, it seems as though one 
cannot be busy enough to get the task completed 
in one short lifetime. It is dreadful to look back 
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upon a day and count up all the hours and 
minutes trifled away." 

" Such good folks as you, Nessie, are not 
troubled with much remorse of that kind ! " re- 
plied Reuben. 

" I am not good, Reuben, for there is not a 
day at the close of which I can say I have done 
all I might have done. Sometimes I get so dis- 
heartened, and think there is no use in trying to 
work, because, except in school hours, my writing 
and studying are constantly interrupted and have 
to be thrown aside for some trifling thing that is 
very unimpoilant." 

" You are too apt to think trifles unimportant, 
Agnes," said Mrs. Vernon. " I should like to see 
you take more interest in little everyday concerns, 
one of which neglected often occasions [more evil 
than would the omission of many hours of 
study." 

" Oh ! Mamma, how can that be ? " 

" Let us take what occurred only yesterday morn* 
ing, for example. I sent to one of my daughters, 
asking her to gather some seeds from a plant in 
the garden, the pods of which were splitting, and 
I was afraid their contents would be lost. She 
was busy writing, but promised to attend to my 
wishes by-and-bye ; they were but trifles, and, 
as such, not worthy to draw her attention from 
the great work upon which she was engaged." 

" Dear Mamma, I quite /or^ro*." 
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" That is the very thing I complain of, Nessie. 
It was but a trifle, and had you goDe at once and 
complied with my desire it would not have slipped 
your memory, and how much better an opinion 
I should have formed of my daughter's aflfection 
than I did when, in the evening, I passed the 
plant and found that the afternoon's sun had 
opened the pods and scattered all the seeds upon 
the ground. I thought then Nessie could not 
care as she professed for her mamma, when such 
a trifling request as that remained unattended 
to." 

" Oh ! Mamma, Mamma, you could not believe 
that! you must know how very, very much I love 
you," exclaimed Nessie, in great distress. 

" Had I not known and understood your actions 
better, I must have come to that conclusion, 
Agnes." 

"All who know me. Mamma, cannot Wrongly 
interpret my deeds, and what should I care for 
other people ?" 

" Nay, love, that is wrong. I do not fear that 
my Agnes will ever be foolishly led by the 
opinion of other people, but there are many 
instances in which it is our duty to regard it. 
We must be mindful of the little observances that 
occur every day in our pathway— trifling acts of 
kindness which we all owe the one to the other, 
and which we are too apt to regai-d as valueless, 
but from which great events often spring." 
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Here Beuben softly repeated. 

Little things on little wings 
Bear little souls to heaven. 

Agnes was silent, and Mabel ventured to plead 
for her sister. 

*' Mamma, if you knew all that I do, you could 
never say Nessie does not love you. She has 
written a long piece of poetry all about her love 
for you. It is so beautiful. Mamma, saying that 
you have loved us ever since we were tiny babies, 
and all we are to do for you when we are old 
enough." 

Warm blushes dyed Nessie's cheeks at this 
betrayal of her secret by Mabel, and Mrs. Vernon's 
eyes quickly filled vdth tears. 

" I do not doubt her love, Mabel, and yet she 
frequently gives me pain. Agnes, I will leave it 
tp you. You love to employ your talents in 
portraying your affection, but if I were to ask 
you to give up a whole morning to me, assisting 
me in duties you did not like, could you do it 
cheerfully ? — find pleasure in relinquishing your 
own cherished pursuits for a time, knowing that 
your assistance was valuable to me ? Answer me 
plainly, love ; do not be afraid." 

Nessie's head was bent for a few minutes ; then 
she answered in tremulous tones, while the colour 
deepened in her cheek, 

*^ I do not think I could do it cheerfully, dear 
Mamma ; how very selfish I must be I " 
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Mrs. Vernon had pity upon the distressed, 
sorrowful face of her daughter^ and having plainly 
laid bare this, the greatest of Nessie's faults, she 
now gave her encouragement to battle with and 
conquer it, for she knew this lesson would never 
be forgotten. 

" That is the only test of true affection, love ; 
whether we are able to sacrifice our dearest pur- 
suits, our most cherished wishes, for those who are 
dear to us. And now I must leave you to settle 
amongst yourselves how to employ your time 
until the evening-" 



CHAPTEE IV. 

QUEEN HAS AND THE FAERT KNIGHT. 

Mrs. Vernon left the room as she finished speak- 
ing, and Mabel sprang to the side of the couch 
where her cousin lay. 

** Eeuben, what shall we do ? " 

Nessie had already settled the question with 
regard to herself. She had ensconced herself 
upon the deep window seat in the bay window, 
behind the white muslin curtains, with the green 
Venetian blind lowered half-way over the win- 
dow, her writing-desk upon her knees, and she 

D 
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oblivious of everything but the thoughts her pen 
was rapidly putting into words. 

Her tall, slight figure was bent over her desk ; 
the profusion of flaxen hair pushed back from 
her flushed and eager face ; her hair was so abun- 
dant that it continually escaped from her net, and 
strayed in loose threads of pale gold over her 
shoulders. 

Reuben half raised himself upon the couch as 
little Mabel came to his side. 

" I am too idle to discover, Mab. Suppose we 
make you queen of the day, and agree to do 
whatever you propose ? " 

" Delightful ! " exclaimed Mabel. " I know 
what it shall be. We will get mamma to let us 
have something put up for luncheon, you shall 
row us in the * Pixie ' as far as the Eetreat, and we 
will spend this glorious day there in the sunshine." 

" Capital, Mab I " and Eeuben, fairly aroused 
by such a prospect, sprang up. "Gro and lay 
Queen Mab's decision before Aunt Mary ; I will 
propose it to Nessie, for she is deaf to all we are 
talking about." 

Mabel left the room, and Reuben walked over 
to his cousin's side. 

" Nessie I " 

She looked up impatiently. 

" I do not want to study this morning, Reuben ; 
I have reached such an interesting part of my 
story that I must write the conclusion." 
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" How is Sir Guy getting along ? " 

" Vfery well. He is just now meeting Lucia by 
moonlight in the ruins of Mortloke Abbey. She 
brings him tidings of her mistress, fair Lady 
Isolina." 

" And the old Baron ? he was about to lay his 
case before the king, you know." 

'•Oh! I have written several chapters since 
then," answered Agnes. " He was prevented 
doing as he wished by illness. Isolina would not 
seize that opportunity to escapfe ; she could not 
leave him when his life was in danger, even 
though he had treated her so badly. When he 
recovered. Sir Guy formed a fresh plan, but it 
was discovered and reported to the Baron by one 
of his attendants, and Isolina imprisoned in one 
of the rooms of the castle." 

" We are quite behind, Nessie ; you must read 
it to us ; bring it with you to-day." 

" I am not going anywhere to-day ; I intend to 
have a long time at writing, and nearly finish the 
story." 

" Have you forgotten that it is Mabel's birth- 
day ? She wishes to have a day in the Eetreat, 
and I am sure neither she nor I should enjoy 
ourselves without you," 

Agnes was silent. She had been near answer- 
ing at once and refusing to go, but now she re- 
membered her mamma's conversation of that 
morning, and thought this must be one of the 
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little sacrifices she was called upon to make to 
prove her affection. Could she really love Mabel 
if she refused to give up a few hours to her on 
her birthday ? It was a hard struggle, for the 
story of her faery knight had a strange fascina- 
tion ; but she made the effort, wiped her pen, and 
rolled up the manuscript. 

" I will go, Reuben." 

*^ Bravo, Nessie ! that is just what would please 
aunt, I am sure. Bring Sir Guy ; I long to hear 
what you have written." 

Nessie locked her desk and set it aside. 

" You must be my critic, Eeuben, promise me 
that ; you assisted me so nicely when I read the 
first part to you." 

" I will promise to tell you of every fault I 
discover. How long will it take you to get 
ready ? I will go and see to the boat, and get 
Harries to put the cushions in." 

Agnes went very joyously in search of Mabel; 
the consciousness of having done right made her 
light-hearted. Her step was bounding, and her 
cheek glowing, as she entered the kitchen, where 
Mabel and her mamma were in deep consultation 
with cook. 

Mabel was overjoyed that Agnes so obligingly 
entered into all her plans, and very soon the 
sisters had followed Reuben up the holly walk 
and through the orchard to the water's edge. 

Mabel carried a little basket of provisions on 
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her arm, and Nessie the roll of manuscript in 
her hand. 

Beuben, assisted hy the gardener's son, was 
making the " Pixie " ready for their reception. 

When the crimson cushions were arranged to 
his satisfaction, he handed in his cousins. Mahel, 
carefully tucking up her white dress, took her 
seat at the rudder. This was invariably her post ; 
for if ever Agnes were placed there, she was sure 
to forget what depended upon her watchfulness, 
and, in gazing upon the sky or water, run them 
into some bank, endangering the boat and them- 
selves. 

Throwing off his coat, Beuben took the oars 
from the boy, and quickly their little skiff was 
gliding along the surface of the river. As the 
oars dipped into the water, Beuben commenced a 
boat song, in which Nessie and Mabel joined. 
These water excursions were of frequent occur- 
rence, and generally " their voices kept tune, and 
their oars kept time." 

After an hour's gentle rowing they came to a 
little glen, completely shut in on all sides but 
that on which the river flowed, by rocks and tall 
trees. It was one of the most favourite haunts 
of the children ; many days had they spent 
there, seeking new ferns and mosses under the 
deep shade of the trees, reclining on the soft 
green bank, or sending little fleets of ships down 
the stieam that flowed over the pebbly beach. 
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To-day the Eetreat was looking its very best, in 
honour of Queen Mab, as Eeuben told her. The 
sunbeams gilded the waters and shone brightly 
upon the flowers in full bloom, which formed 
quite a parterre of gay colours — not pale-tinted 
wild flowers, but more gorgeous garden beauties; 
for Eeuben, assisted by Harries, had transplanted 
many garden plants to this cherished spot, and 
now roses, honeysuckle, and jasmine filled the air 
with their mingled perfumes. Here the major 
convolvulus, with its large trunk-shaped flowers, 
crept over dark-brown rocks and dipped its long 
fibres into the water. There ivy and honeysuckle 
united in covering the gnarled trunk of a tree. 
The tall bracken grew luxuriantly amongst the 
underwood, its graceful fronds bending in the 
breeze. The heather was in full bloom ; and blue 
and white harebells dotted everywhere the mossy 
turf. Well might Mabel sing, as she sprang from 
the boat — 

Come, follow me, 
Ye fairy elves that be ; 
Lightly tripping o'er this green, 
Come, follow Mab your queen ; 
Hand in hand let's dance around, 
For this place is fairy ground. 

A fairy spot it did in truth seem, and the little 
maiden with tripping feet, white dress, and long 
golden brown curls, a fitting queen of such a 
realm. 
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" Queen Mab will hold her court here to-day," 
said Eeuben, as, having moored the boat, he threw 
himself upon the mossy bank, tossing back his 
long hair and folding his arms beneath his head. 

'^But one of her subjects intends to be very 
idle," said Agnes, laughingly, glancing towards 
him as she seated herself. 

"I am oflf to the woods to gather ferns and 
harebells ; you and Eeuben may sit and talk until 
I return, and then for Sir Guy ;" and Mabel left 
them together. 

Eeuben and Nessie were silent for some time 
after Mabel left ; the stillness and beauty of the 
scene seemed to stir up* thoughts too deep for 
words. 

Eeuben at length raised himself upon his 
elbow, and a strange eager fire came into his 
young face. 

" Nessie, would you like to become renowned ; 
to hear the world ring with your name ; to know 
that, by actions great and good, you had deserv- 
edly won the plaudits of the multitude ?" 

Nessie grew pale; her very lips trembled as 
they softly articulated — 

" Sometimes I have thought so," 

Eeuben fell back upon the sward with a non- 
cha.lant ringing laugh. " So have T, often ; — but 
again, I think it's decidedly too much trouble." 

"Eeuben!" ejaculated Nessie, half laughing, 
half pouting — suddenly her voice changed to one 
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grave and earnest — "You have a path marked 
out for you, Reuben. When you are of age, what 
a deal of good you may do at ^edesdale." 

Keuben shuddered. 

" I do not like to think of inheriting Bedesdale, 
Xessie, it is such a dreadful place. Oh ! if you 
could but see the mansion." 

** Tell me about it, Eeuben. You would not 
speak of it when you returned, and I long to 
know what your future home is like." 

" It is a dark stone mansion — in fact, almost 
black from age and the weather — ^built upon steep 
cliffs overhanging the sea, and surrounded by 
plantations of gloomy firs. Those firs give such 
a sombre appearance to everything (you know 
how I hate them), for no sunshine gets through 
them, and beneath them the grass grows tall and 
rank. The waves break upon the cliffs with an 
incessant roar day after day, and the seagulls 
gather upon the turrets, sounding their plaintive 
cry. You know, by my father's will, the mansion 
is to be closed until I am eighteen, and the decay 
that commenced in his lifetime is now greatly 
increased; he, too, hated Sedesdale. I don't 
think I ever can live there, Nessie ; it must be 
dreadful to be in that gloomy place alone. I 
felt like a Vernon with some adverse fate upon 
me." 

Reuben had chased the roses from Nessie's 
cheeks with his description; and he shivered 
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himself as though a chill wind had been blowing 
instead of the balmy autumn breeze. 

Both were glad when Mabel came bounding 
back to them, her hands full of ferns and rich 
purple heather — a wreath of scarlet-dyed and 
brilliantly variegated oak leaves upon her head. 
She restored animation to both. Eeuben sprang 
up as she exclaimed — 

" Are you not ready for my provision basket to 
be opened ? I have been a long time, Nessie ; but 
I wanted this lovely heather to make you a wreath." 

Beuben seized the basket ; and, before Mabel 
could interfere or complain of his robbing her of 
this privilege, spread the cloth upon the grass, 
and Agnes was arranging the luncheon. 

Eeuben brought water from the stream that 
rippled close by, and they sat down ; every 
shadow from Bedesdale vanishing before Mabel's 
merry laugh. 

The repast ended, Eeuben again stretched him- 
self upon the grass, and asked for Sir Guy. 

Agnes unrolled the manuscript, and, while she 
read, Mabel wove the wreath of purple heather. 

" Oh I Nessie, how could you make so grand a 
faery knight as Sir Guy ?" exclaimed Mabel, when 
her sister had finished. "I think it is grand. 
Poor Lady Isolina! You do not mean her to 
stay long in that place, I hope ? And will Sir 
Guy really fight with that strange knight in the 
black armour ?" 
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" Yes, Mabel. Shall you be sorry ? I intend 
Sir G-uy to die fighting." 

*' Oh, Nessie ! sister !" cried Mabel, horrified. 
" You do not mean that ? Wliat will Lady Iso- 
Una do?" 

"You will not think that too bad an end, 
Eeuben ?" asked Agnes, turning her wistful eyes 
towards him. *'It will be joy to him to die for 
Isolina ; and she will at last, as at first, find her 
happiness in doing her duty. I do not want to 
make that too pleasant, because it never is very 
agreeable." 

Eeuben agreed that Nessie's ending to the story 
was better than any he could devise ; and not all 
Mabel's pleading for dear Sir Gruy could alter 
Nessie after that. 

" Just when the Baron is going to die, and they 
might all be so happy," pouted Mabel. 

"But, Mabel," said Eeuben, in a low voice, 
^^ sometimes happiness comes so like perfection, 
that, if it lasted, we should be too contented here, 
and not long for that which never changes. 
Nessie's meaning is very beautiful ; it is best for 
the story that Sir Gruy should die," 
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CHAPTER V. 

A FAIRY REVEL. 

The return to Holly Mount of Mr. Vernon and 
his ward was delayed week after week. The former 
found business in Scotland detain him longer than 
at first he had anticipated it would ; and, finally, 
it was upon one night early in November that 
Lewis Herbert was introduced to his future 
companions. 

He was not the uncouth, half-civilised High- 
lander Nessie and Eeuben had anticipated,- — only 
a slight-limbed, pale, reserved boy, clad in deep 
mourning. 

His black hair swept back from a face that bore 
the impress of pride and passion, and latent bitter 
and unresigned grief. Almost a year Eeuben 
Vernon's senior, a stranger would have supposed 
him several years the younger, for he was not 
nearly so tall nor so strongly built as the young 
heir of Eedesdale. 

The mirthfulness fled from Mabel's face, and 
tears welled to her soft dark eyes, when she was 
introduced to him. There was something so 
touching in the deep sorrow of Lewis, that her 
heart, ever ready to share the troubles of others, 
beat quickly and painfully as she thought what 
home would be without her own dear mamma. 
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Eeuben declared that he was like an old picture 
at Bedesdale, with that black hair growing down 
upon the centre of the forehead, then sweeping 
back, leaving the temples quite bare — giving the 
appearance of unusual breadth to the broad, low 
brow ; with the strange eyes deeply set under the 
heavily marked brows, the pupils of which seemed 
to dilate and contract with every passing thought. 
The short upper lip, and expanding nostril, Eeu- 
ben said, gave him the idea of a racehorse ready 
for a start. 

Days passed, but Lewis Herbert resisted every 
eflfort of his new friends to draw him into their 
social circle at Holly Mount. His presence cast a 
gloom over the usually happy fireside. He passed 
his time in rambling abroad over the solitary hills 
in the daytime ; and in the evening he would sit 
with his book before him, never turning one page. 

Seeing that his desire was so much for solitude, 
he was left free to follow the bent of his own 
inclination; Mr. Vernon resolving that the new 
year would be early enough, after his recent 
bereavement, for him to commence a course of 
study under the clergyman in the village, who 
instructed Eeuben. 

It was in one of Lewis' lonely walks that he 
discovered the little " Pixie," moored under the 
willows. 

The little bark was so like his own " Lady of 
the Lake " that a tide of recollections overpowered 
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him ; and, springing into the boat, he allowed it 
to drift idly down the stream, his face hidden in 
his hands, his frame heaving with deep sobs. 

It was thus he reached theSetreat, and, attracted 
by the wild beauty of the spot, moored his boat 
and sprang ashore. 

There are dispositions that a great trouble 
appears to transform. Such an one was Lewis'. 
Hereafter some gentle hand might arouse the 
better qualities that now slept, whilst he morbidly 
brooded over troubles no earthly power could 
soften. In his old home, nature would have 
righted herself sooner ; but far away from every 
familiar object, the very face and customs of the 
country strange, removed from every memento of 
the parent he so passionately loved, Lewis shrank 
within himself, and was more keenly sensitive to 
the severing of every tender tie. 

A grey morning mist still lay beneath the 
trees, the tops of which the sun had not reached. 
It was a picture of perfect solitude, for the silence 
seemed scarcely broken by the soft twittering of 
birds. 

The shade of the trees recalled to Lewis the 
dense solitude of his native woods, where he had 
been wont to spend long delightful days. With 
this came a remembrance of the home he had 
returned to after these rambles, and the gentle 
face that had listened so attentively to his recitals. 
It was mouldering in the cold dark gi-ave, and 
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who was there now to welcome him with tone or 
smile of aflfection ? He was alone, all alone ; — no 
one to grieve if he grieved, to rejoice when he 
rejoiced, to care whether he lived or died* She 
who had loved him so tenderly was dead, and his 
only hope was to follow her speedily to heaven. 

Overcome by this bitter sense of loneliness and 
desolation, Lewis threw himself upon the damp 
grass, and the emotion so long buried in the in- 
most recesses of his heart burst forth in a torrent 
of passionate tears and sobs. 

That evening they all thought his gloomy face 
and reserved manner more forbidding than usual. 
Even Mrs. Vernon, whose gentleness seldom failed 
to win the confidence of her children, was at fault 
in her judgment of Lewis. Taking the sem- 
blance for reality, she thought him a moody, un- 
genial boy, and in this thoroughly misunderstood 
his disposition. 

One little sunbeam at Holly Mount alone 
shone steadily upon him, and Mabel, true to the 
instincts that led her to understand his sorrow the 
first night of his arrival, ever stood his friend 
when all were against him. Though all her timid 
advances met with no response, she continued to 
perform every kind action that came in her way. 
Doubtless she would have conquered Lewis had 
her kind intentions been backed by word or look 
from the rest, but they were not. 

Agnes, in the character of the " Black Knight^" 
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depicted Lewis in her story as he now appeared ; 
there her notice ended ; and Eeuben, wrapped up 
in his own dreamy speculations, did nothing to 
dispel the clouds on Lewis' brow. 

They dubbed the Eetreat " The Black Knight's 
Refuge," and left him to his own devices. 

So the days passed, and Christmas arrived. 

It had been the custom of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon, for many years, to give a juvenile party 
on Christmas Eve, and this year the party was to 
be doubly brilliant, in honour of little Mabel's 
birthday, that had not been formally kept. 

Great were the preparations all day long before 
the eventful night arrived, and upon the morn- 
ing of it the children were busily engaged upon 
the decorations. Mamma and papa were not less 
active, but heavier duties devolved upon them. 

Mabel carried flowers for Nessie and Eeuben, 
who, seated in the empty dining-room, were 
twining wreaths. 

There was something wanting to complete 
Mabel's happiness, and when she brought an 
armful of evergreens to Eeuben, she asked, 
" Where is Lewis ? " 

"Cannot your fairy majesty's wand discover .his 
hiding place ? " 

Eeuben answered lightly, as he placed a crimson 
paper peony in the midst of a bunch of green in 
the centre of his garland — 

" Will that do, Nessie ? " 
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" Beautifully. Mab, we cannot expect to see 
the Black Knight to-day. Oh I that is magnifi- 
cent, Keuben. Now fasten in these streamers." 

Eeuben finished Nessie's sentence. 

" The Black Knight does not believe in fairies, 
and we are going to hold a fairy revel. Don't 
expect to see him." 

" You are unkind," cried Mabel, warmly, the 
colour rushing to her cheeks. " How would you 
like such remarks to be made if you were lonely 
and unhappy as he is ? " 

Mabel's courage failed her as her speech was 
finished, and, throwing down the flowers she was 
holding for Eeuben, she ran away. 

She sought Lewis, but not finding him, soon 
even she forgot him, as her services were called 
into more frequent requisition by her mamma. 

Until Lewis came to Holly Mount he had seen 
no girls but the red-haired, strong-limbed daugh- 
ters of the Highland shepherd in whose cottage 
he had lodged with his mother, and he looked 
upon Agnes and Mabel with a reverence akin to 
what he would regard angels with, supposing 
them to pay a visit in person to this sublunary 
sphere. 

When little Mabel, with her brown curls droop- 
ing over her sweet face, stole from some happy 
group to talk to him, he was almost too be- 
wildered to reply. 

The wild, free solitude of his native hills had 
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nurtured in Lewis passions so strong, that their 
indulgence had been one among the many causes 
that had hastened his mother's early death. 
Lewis knew this, and the thought was agony. 
Mabel's influence would sooner have been all 
powerful but for the idea that God had taken 
away his idolized mother as a punishment for his 
wild passions, and that in order to control them 
he must live as his mother had often prayed he 
might live, " out of the world." So he checked 
every impulse that would have made him enjoy 
the home freedom at Holly Mount, and poured 
forth his soul in lonely prayers to that dead 
mother, and the God he did not love or under- 
stand. He had vowed over his mother's grave 
he would never have enjoyment more, but would 
only enter into those things that brought with 
them a sharp stinging sense of pain. 

As Lewis came down from his late toilet, the 
sound of music attracted him to the dining- 
room. When he reached the open folding-doors 
he stood transfixed as though some sudden glimpse 
had been vouchsafed him into fairyland. The 
band at the upper end of the apartment was 
playing a set of quadrilles as Lewis entered the 
room, and the polished floor was filled with young 
forms gliding through the, to Lewis, mazy evolu- 
tions of the dance. He had been wont to see 
those same Highland lassies before alluded to, and 
their stalwart brothers, execute spirited reels and 

£ 
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strathspeys ; he himself had learned to foot the 
Highland fling ; but such dancing as this he had 
never imagined — dancing that was poetry and 
grace combined. His eye soon singled out Nessie 
and Mabel, distinguished from the many young 
ladies in laces, flounces, and flowers, by their 
simple white muslin dresses, made high to the 
throat and wrists, so simple yet so elegant. That 
was Nessie dancing with Eeuben,the only lad in the 
room tall enough to be her partner. The plentiful 
light hair, that upon ordinary occasions flew about 
in all directions, having nothing but a snood to 
confine it, was now wound in thick plaits around 
her gracefully poised head, its silken luxuriance 
needing no ornament. 

But Lewis' eyes did not rest long upon that 
couple, for I am sorry to say that between him 
and Eeuben there was a spirit of antagonism, that 
made Lewis, at least, take no pleasure in Beuben's 
society; — no, his eyes wandered to Mabel. Her 
cheeks were glowing, her eyes sparkling with 
excitement and enjoyment; she had quite forgotten 
him in the present happy scene. 

On the couches and easy chairs, placed out of 
the way of the groups on the floor, sat Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon with the elder guests of the party. 

The dance concluded — stealing from the rest, 
lightly gliding over the polished floor, came a little 
white-robed form to where Lewis stood by the 
door. 
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*' Lewis, where have you been? I looked for 
you everywhere." 

Excitement banished reserve, and for once 
Lewis spoke freely. 

"You cannot care for me, Mabel, when you 
have so many more worthy than I with you." 

"Lewis!" — Mabel's lips quivered, and there 
were tears in her large dark eyes — "It would 
give me such pleasure if you would come and 
have just one dance in honour of the birthday we 
could not keep in the summer." 

How could he resist so sweet a pleader ? The 
flush had not yet died from Lewis' cheek, and 
the echo of the music was still in his ears, exer- 
cising the powerful influence peculiar to such a 
novelty upon one possessing the rare faculties 
for enjoyment that Lewis did. 

" You will come, Lewis ? " 

Involuntarily he answered — 

" I cannot dance ; I should be such a clumsy 
partner." 

"I will teach you," cried Mabel, her face 
beaming. 

At that instant, as if to aid her endeavours, the 
band struck up a merry polka ; ofi* started the 
indefatigable dancers in the giddy whirl, all life 
and animation. But two minutes it took Lewis 
to become inspirited too; his arm encircled Mabel's 
slender waist, and off" they started, the merriest 
and happiest there. Lewis learned the step at 

E 2 
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once ; his quick ear, with the peculiarly-marked 
rhythm of the measure, enabled him to catch it 
soon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon looked on in amazement. 
At first they wondered who Mabel's partner could 
be, unable to recognise in that handsome ani- 
mated boy the pale sullen ward they had missed 
a few hours ago. 

Mrs. Vernon smiled. 

" He is roused at last, Eichard ; now, indeed, 
we may hope for better things." 

But that hope seemed destined to fail, for later 
in the evening, when all had adjourned to the 
supper-room, Mabel crept to her mamma's side, 
and, drawing her apart from the rest, whispered — 

'* Mamma, I am afraid Lewis is ill ; he stopped 
suddenly when we were dancing, and pressed his 
hand to his forehead. I saw him turn pale as 
death, and asked if anything were the matter ? 
He said no, but, snatching his hand from mine, 
he ran up stairs to his own room. I heard him 
shut and lock the door. Dear Mamma, can we 
do anything ? " 

'* I think it will be better to let him alone, 
darling." 

Mabel went back to her guests, but she re- 
covered neither spirits nor colour the rest of the 
evening. 

As for Mrs. Vernon, she mused upon Lewis' 
strange conduct until a wild guess at the truth 
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entered her mind ; but it seemed the index to so 
Htrange and tenacious a disposition, that she set 
it down as the creation of her own thoughts. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE BLACK KNIGHT UNMAILBD. 

It was nearly twelve o'clock when the last car- 
riage rolled away, and all was again quiet at 
Holly Mount 

Then Mrs. Vernon rapped at Lewis' bedroom 
door, for the ray of light that still streamed 
through the keyhole told her he had not retired. 
Eeceiving no answer, she called to him for ad- 
mittance. 

Lewis turned the key in the lock, and she 
entered. 

He had returned to the table under the window, 
and was seated with his face hidden in his hands. 
Mrs. Vernon came behind him, and laid her hand 
lightly on his shoulder. 

"Lewis I" 

He shrank from her touch, but made no 
answer. 

** Lewis ! what is the cause of your deserting 
us so suddenly this evening, when we were re- 
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j Dicing to see you enjoy yourself ? My dear boy, 
is there anything you wish for here at Holly 
Mount that you have not ? It troubles us all to 
think we cannot make you comfortable." 

Lewis had never thought his behaviour could 
make any diflference to anyone at Holly Mount. 
Wrapped up in his own troubles, he had been 
blind to their eCTect upon others. He was touched 
by the kindly tones that, most opportunely for 
his own good, broke in upon his gloomy thoughts. 

He answered in low tones — 

*^ It was wicked of me, and wrong. I ought 
not to join in any pleasures now." 

"Why not, Lewis? Why should you, more 
than Eeuben, be shut out from enjoyment pecu^ 
liar to your age ? " 

Lewis raised his head, and fixed his tearful, 
scrutinising gaze upon her face. It was a coun- 
tenance that would win any child's confidence — 
kindly, earnest, truthful. A wild desire was 
raised in Lewis' breast for her counsel and sym- 
pathy. In broken tones out came the whole con- 
fession of his violent passions, and their dreadful 
consequences, and how that Grod, for punishment, 
had taken away his beloved mother. 

"And this is why you have avoided us and 
every cheerful amusement we have planned to 
make you happy and at home? Did it never 
strike you that to run away from your enemy 
was not the way to conquer him ? " 
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^* But mamma's wish, Mrs. Vernon I Her last 
prayer was, that I might be in the world, yet not 
of it" 

" Has no one ever explained to you the mean- 
ing of this prayer, Lewis ? " 

" It needs no explanation. Mamma meant me 
not to mix in any pleasures that should draw my 
thoughts from her and God. She knew what — 
what I had to battle with." 

The last words were scarcely audible. 

" Lewis, to live as you have been living is not 
to fulfil the first part of your mamma's wish. 
You have not been living in the world. By the 
world is not simply meant this globe and all 
nature's wondrous beauties ; it includes all living 
people. You cannot live in the world and yet 
•isolate yourself. You must not shrink from those 
with whom it pleases Grod your life shall be spent. 
It is your duty to enter into their joys and sor- 
rows. Not being * of the world ' is, amidst all the 
chances and trials of everyday life, to preserve 
fresh your love to God, to give Him the glory of 
everything ; to obey His laws, and not to be led 
away from Him by any vain pleasure the world 
can offer ; keeping yourself from all that is im- 
pure and wrong, but in no way denying yourself 
whatever is pure and good." 

Lewis' voice was tremulous in reply — 

" You do not understand why that would not do 
for me; there is no hope but in being quite alone." 
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improve these tastes by means of the many ad- 
vantages that now surrounded him was one of his 
greatest delights. He had ambition to become as 
accomplished as Reuben, who, mth scarcely any 
exertion, seemed to excel in everything he under- 
took to do. 

Lewis had one solitary accomplishment, and 
that was painting. 

Beuben made no parade of his marvellous 
gifts, and Lewis would frequently ignore them 
uDtil some occasion brought them into compari- 
son ynth his own. So unconscious was Eeuben, 
that he would lavishly bestow praise and en- 
couragement upon Lewis, and often instruction 
and advice. Though there was not the smallest 
indication of egotism in anything he did or said, 
this was painfully galling to Lewis' high spirit, 
which had always, as yet, been first in every- 
thing. He could not forget, though others often 
did, that he was the elder, and was very sen- 
sitive to anything that entrenched upon this 
dignity. 

If Eeuben discovered a flaw in a painting and 
gently pointed it out, the quick, dark flush of 
passion sprang to Lewis' face, which caused him 
a heroic efibrt to restrain. Eeuben did not see the 
clenched hands and bitten lip, or he might have 
been more chary of his advice. 

Nessie's assistance at any time was as thank- 
lessly received by Lewis ; it was only from Mabel 
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or Mrs. Vernon that he willingly received instruc- 
tion. 

On account of his mother's ill-health, as she 
had been his sole teacher, his education had been 
very irregular ; so, though he possessed no mean 
talents, they lay dormant for want of cultivation. 
This, joined with his ambition to excel, and sen- 
sitiveness to rebuke, was the constant source of 
disagreements the most irritating between him 
and Eeuben. 

Mrs. Vernon perceived it with pain and alarm, 
and spoke to Eeuben about it, warning him to 
refrain from all that might annoy Lewis. 

Beuben promised, in his own careless fashion ; 
but the next opportunity that offered of rousing 
the spirit, that he aflSrmed had been acciden- 
tally given to Lewis instead of himself — being 
the hereditary Vernon temper — the promise 
was forgotten, for he knew not the danger 
his thoughtlessness might entail. Not that 
Reuben naturally loved to triiGle with feelings 
he could not understand; but after he dis- 
covered his power, he seemed unable to control 
its exercise. 

Easter was early that year, and it was during 
one day in the short Easter holidays that an 
excursion the children had planned having been 
frustrated by the setting-in of a thick rain, they 
were gathered in the dining-room watching, with 
doleful feces, the aspect of the weather. 
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Agnes stood at the window looking for a break 
in the leaden-coloured clouds. 

Beuben, as usual, lay upon the couch, his arms 
folded beneath his head, his eyes closed. 

Mabel was busy with a pencil sketch at the 
centre table, where Mrs. Vernon was working. 

Lewis wandered restlessly from one to the other ; 
a wet day was the greatest possible trial to him. 

Unable longer to bear his unsettled movements, 
Mrs. Vernon caught his arm, as he was passing for 
the twentieth time, at the imminent risk of up- 
setting her work-table, and, forcibly seating him 
near her, placed a book in his hand, requesting 
him to afford amusement to them all by reading 
aloud. At the same time she called Agnes from 
the window to her work. 

Lewis set up his shoulders and knit his brows. 
This was an occupation he particularly disliked, 
because, never having practised it, he did not 
excel in it ; but he could not disobey Mrs. Vernon. 

Mabel raised her head from her drawing, and, 
seeing what book he had, exclaimed, — 

** I am so pleased, Lewis ; now we shall be con- 
tented at having to stay indoors." 

It was Sir Walter Scott's « Lady of the Lake," 
a measure that it is certainly diflScult for a young 
elocutionist to read with pleasure to his auditors. 
Lewis knew no rules of elocution ; he had been 
accustomed to recite the poem in all the impas- 
sioned fervour of his young untutored heart, to 
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the rocks and waterfalls in the most lonely recesses 
of his mountain home; the words had gushed 
forth then as though the wild solitude itself had 
found a voice. Once again the blood coursed 
warmly through his veins, and he reared his head 
as at the stirring pibroch's sound ; but his fervour 
received an ignoble check at the very commence- 
ment, for he mispronounced a word and Mrs. 
Vernon corrected him. 

Lewis caught sight of the slight smile upon 
Beuben's features, and the crimson deepened upon 
his cheek. He paused, with bitten lip, for an 
instant, then, accepting the correction, he con- 
tinued. 

Lewis lost his interest, and read nervously, 
frightened lest other mistakes should occur, con- 
scious only of that head, its golden hair crushed 
by the folded arms, resting passively upon the 
cushions. How intently Lewis' second glance 
took note of those silent features, every relaxa- 
tion of which he knew was at his expense. 

Again Mrs. Vernon corrected him, and Lewis 
heard Reuben's smothered laugh. Agnes' eyes 
twinkled, and Mabel bent over her drawing until 
her long curls hid her face. Lewis' spirit was 
rising. 

" They call it so in Scotland, but you are in 
England," said Mrs. Vernon, quietly, " and will 
be laughed at unless you do as the English do." 

"The Scotch. are uncommonly ignorant," said 
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Beuben, without unclosing his eyes ; had he done 
so he might not have ventured upon such an 
assertion, for Lewis' face was ahready glowing, and 
his teeth firmly pressed into his nether lip to 
restrain the swelling tide of passion. ' *' I wonder 
you know as much as you do, Lewis, after having 
lived so long amongst them." 

This satire was just too much ; Lewis flung the 
book to the farther side of the room, and sprang 
to his feet, exclaiming, in broad Scotch accents, 
that always escaped him in anger. 

*'Ye're a fide, Beuben Vernon, and Ho sae 
wise as ye think yersel'. Gin ye were half sae 
gude as a Scotsman, ye'd hae ten times mair to 
be proud o\" 

For an instant his eyes glowered upon Keuben, 
then he turned and fled from the room. 



CHAPTER VIL 

KEUBEN AND LEWIS. 

Agnes laughed. 

" Good morning, Mr. Scotchman ; go and put 
on a more courteous humour before you return to 
polite society." 

Lewis' quick ear caught these wordsi, though 
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not Mrs. Vernon's remonstrance that followed, as 
he fled — and they served but to add speed to his 
flight — through the hall, out at a back entrance, 
his feet spurning the ground in his frenzy. 

Some days ago he had discovered a way across 
the country to the Retreat. The path was a dif- 
ficult one and rough, though much shorter than 
by water : his steps turned now in that direction. 

Over the rough stony ground, through tangled 
brushwood, until with torn clothes and bleeding 
hands he reached the Retreat, and cast himself 
down upon the wet grass under the trees. 

The rain had ceased long ago, and the broken 
clouds rolled away in billowy heaps, discovering 
once more the clear blue beyond. 

Rage and passion exhausted, the deep remorse 
came that ever followed these outbursts. Lewis' 
weeping was uncontrolled. What was there to 
save him from despair ? All the sorrow, all the 
trials he had endured through the past long 
months had been of no avail ; his command over 
himself was as weak, his passion as overpowering 
as ever. 

So argued Lewis. He forgot the many smaller 
provocations he had resisted, that formerly would 
have produced as violent results as this. 

" Oh ! Mother, Mother ! " he moaned, " let me 
come to you ; I am sinful and miserable without 
you. Ask the good God to take me away from 
here." 
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He rose slowly from the grass, and, as he did so, 
his eye fell upon the ** Pixie " moored alongside 
the bank, and upon Beuben Vernon standing 
gazing upon him with compassion and remorse. 

Lewis saw but the former in Beuben's handsome 
face. Pity from Eeuben he could not bear ; once 
more the fierce storm of anger and resentment 
raged in the boy's breast. 

He returned Reuben's gaze with erect head, his 
black hair tossed back from his face^ his eyes 
gleaming like fiery coals. 

The demon nurtured aioidst the wild Scottish 
mountains superseded reason; in that moment 
Crod was forgotten, and temporary madness raged 
in Lewis' breast. 

Avoiding both look and touch of Reuben, he 
darted by him and sprang into the little boat. 
Quick as thought he undid the fastenings, and 
was drifting down the stream^ ere Reuben could 
interfere, in the opposite direction from Holly 
Mount. 

Reuben shouted after him, but his voice was 
unheeded. He knew the danger that lay in that 
direction, but he also knew Lewis' skill as a boat- 
man, and felt no fear until, going down to the 
water's edge, he discovered that in his madness 
and anxiety to avoid him, Lewis had left both 
oars on the ledge under the rock. 

The colour forsook Reuben's face, and for a 
moment he trembled with fear. What would 
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Lewis do, with no oar to oppose the fierce current 
that rushed on towards the fall where the boat 
must be engulphed I Reuben sped under the 
trees and round by the rocks that skirted the 
river. 

It was a path fraught with imminent danger, 
but fearlessly Reuben pursued his way, clamber- 
ing over the slippery rocks on hands and knees, 
tearing through the ferny underwood with rapidity 
and skill, exhibiting both coolness and forethought 
in this hour of danger. 

At length he came in sight of the little boat 
and its occupant. The rushing noise of the water, 
telling the proximity of the falls, suddenly made 
Lewis aware of his danger, and the horror of that 
moment quelled his fierce passion. 

He stood up and gazed around; no help was 
near ; the boat rushed madly on, the noise of the 
falling water increasing so that his ears were 
deafened, and he did not hear Reuben shout to 
him to leap out of the boat. 

When upon the very verge of destruction, the 
same idea presented itself to Lewis as a last 
resource, and with one bound he sprang from the 
boat and was soon battling with the current for 
dear life. 

Relieved of his weight, the *' Pixie " dashed 
onwards, until the foaming waves bore it over the 
fall, and it was destroyed in the seething depths 
below. 
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Lewis battled with the current until his 
strength was nigh spent, and yet he made no 
headway. His flight from Holly Mount, and the 
late storm of passion, had well-nigh exhausted 
him before this last tax was laid upon his ener- 
gies. From the first he had made no headway, 
and now, though he still struck out, blindly 
buffeting with the waves, they were drifting him 
back towards the awful falls. His strokes were 
powerless. Oh 1 the dreadful agony of that 
moment I brought face to face with death when he 
was least prepared to meet his Grod! Lewis 
never forgot it to the end of his life. 

When he had given up all for lost, and his last 
feeble effort had been made, a strong arm was 
thrown round him; with the happy knowledge 
that he was saved, Lewis lost all consciousness, 
and hung a dead weight upon Eeuben's arm. 

With a few bold strokes, Eeuben parted the 
waters and reached the shore in safety ; then, 
taking the apparently lifeless body of Lewis in 
his arms, he made the best of his way back again 
to the Eetreat. Laying Lewis upon the grass, he 
brought water from .the river and dashed it over the 
face of the unconscious boy, eagerly chafing the 
cold hands ; but no change occurred in the death- 
like face. The black hair increased the pallid 
hue of lips and brow, and the dark-blue rings 
round the eyes gave to the countenance the awfiil 
appearance of death. 
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A cold chill crept to Reuben's heart. Could it 
be that he and Lewis had parted in anger, never 
to meet again in life? Had his aid come too 
late, and were those feeble strokes the last those 
powerless hands would ever give ? Eeuben's 
heart was wrung with an agony too deep for 
words. His taunts had occasioned this ; his care- 
less mockery had raised the fiery passions that 
had ended thus. How little we know in what our 
idle words may end ! 

Eeuben rose from his knees, and strove to think 
of some means by which he might get Lewis back 
to Holly Mount, but he could find none. The 
only plan that presented itself was to wait until 
they were missed and sought for ; yet, in the 
meantime, what must become of Lewis I If a spark 
of life remained it could not linger long, so ex- 
posed as he was to cold and wet. 

In the despair and desolation of the moment, 
Beuben raised his voice and called aloud. The 
rocks echoed his cry, and the wind, swaying the 
tree-tops, shook down a shower of crystal drops. 

Suddenly it struck Eeuben that Lewis had 
reached the Eetreat without the boat, so that there 
must be a way across the country to Holly Mount. 
Convinced of the truth of this surmise, and with 
one silent prayer to God for guidance, Eeuben 
raised Lewis once more in his arms, and strode 
forward under the trees. 

The sky was again overcast with clouds, and 
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the tangled branches of the trees made the way 
gloomy, but Eeuben stepped fearlessly onwards ; 
the lifeless head and dripping black hair hanging 
over his arm nerving him to superhuman exer- 
tions. 

Onwards — his arms paralysed with the dead 
weight upon them, his courage never failing, 
though, but for that unfainting spirit that God 
gave him, his strength must have done so long 
ago. His head was throbbing, his bright burning 
eye pierced the gathering darkness, but he seemed 
no nearer home than when he started. 

As Reuben toiled on, a sharp pain pierced his 
breast again and yet again ; his arms fell to his 
sides, his eye glazed with dark despair; if his 
strength were to give way what must become of 
them ! He sank down and prayed to Him who 
heareth prayer. 

Pattering drops of rain made him raise his 
head; there, through the dark vista of trees 
before him, appeared twinkling lights, and those, 
yes, those were the grey walls of the old home- 
stead on Holly Mount, scarcely a hundred yards 
from where he had sunk down exhausted. 

God be praised I 

Reuben rose: fresh strength seemed infused 
into every limb, and once more bearing his burden, 
he stepped forward through the brushwood. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

The excitement and alarm that for the last hour 
had reigned at Holly Mount were as nothing to 
the terror that filled the breasts of all the inmates 
when Beuben gave his burden into the arms of 
those that met him in the doorway, and fell 
fainting across the threshold, his last effort made, 
and a stream of crimson blood issuing from his 
mouth. 

The clocks told the hour of midnight, and still 
lights gleamed in the windows at Holly Mount, 
and flitting figures cast shadows on the blinds. 
There was no one to enforce authority, and con- 
fusion prevailed in the usually orderly household. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon stood by Beuben's couch, 
over which the doctor anxiously bent; for life 
was flickering feebly in the young form before 
him, and it seemed that a breath might extinguish 
it 

In another room Lewis Herbert slept the deep 
sleep of exhaustion. 

It was strange the love and admiration Reuben 
Vernon had won from every heart in the house. 
No one ever remembered to have heard an im- 
patient or uneourteous word fall from his lips; 
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even the servants congregated together and talked 
in whispers, unable to retire to rest until the 
decree of life or death had gone forth. 

The shadow hovered over the Mount, but in the 
morning it was lifted. 

It was nearly two o'clock in the early morn- 
ing when Lewis awoke, and his eyes rested 
first, very much bewildered, upon the fire in the 
grate. Simpson, Mrs. Vernon's maid, was sitting 
by it in a high-backed rocking-chair, her eyes 
closed. 

Very slowly the events of the afternoon dawned 
upon Lewis's mind, but he could remember nothing 
after Eeuben's arm had been thrown around hina 
in the water ; he wished very much to know what 
had happened since. 

Was Simpson sleeping? He tried to raise him- 
self in bed, but he was so weak that he fell back 
again. For a few minutes he lay and listened ; 
he could hear the distant sound of feet and of 
doors being opened and shut. There were move- 
ments in the room next his own — the one which 
Eeuben occupied — and the murmur of voices. 
Lewis could bear the suspense no longer; he 
called softly, 

" Simpson ! " 

She started from her seat. 

" Are you better. Master Lewis ? " 

"Yes; but what is the meaning of those 
sounds — hark ! '' 
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" You must not talk. Here, take this draught, 
and then try to go to sleep again." 

Lewis drank the medicine, but sleep was im- 
possible, his curiosity unsatisfied. Simpson re- 
turned to her seat, and only replied to his questions 
by putting her finger on her lips. Lewis turned 
away and lay imagining all kinds of evil as the 
sounds continued. Presently his door was gently 
opened, and a Mttle figure glided in. Lewis' 
heart beat. She came on tiptoe to his bedside. 

" Has he been awake, Simpson ? do^ you think 
him better?" 

" Hush I Miss Mabel; why are you not in bed ? 
We shall have you to nurse next." 

" I could not sleep if I were to go. But you 
have not told me how Lewis is." 

Before Simpson could reply a low voice called — 

"Mabel!" 

Mabel's face lit up ; she sprang to his side. 

" Did you call me, Lewis? Oh 1 I am so glad 
you are better." 

Lewis could not resist the opportunity to ques- 
tion Mabel as to all that had taken place, and she 
answered, in spite of Simpson's warnings. 

" He is quite rested ; are you not, Lewis ? I 
am sure it cannot hurt him now." 

" Very well, Miss Mabel ;" and Simpson rocked 
herself in high dudgeon. 

Mabel related all she knew, until she concluded 
with the account of Eeuben's dangerous state, and 
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the distress that reigned through the house on his 
account. 

Lewis' pale lips were quivering as she fin- 
ished. ^ 

•* Don't grieve, dear Lewis ; I think he is better ; 
Dr. Phipps is with him, and papa and mamma." 

Mabel could not understand why Lewis was so 
silent, nor why his breath came so heavily — the 
poor boy was realising the dreadful effects of his 
passions — Eeuben dying, and through him ! Would 
he not henceforth be hated by every inhabitant 
of Holly Mount, as the cause of such affliction ? 
Was every outburst of his to be visited with such 
dire consequence to others ? He who had so pined 
for kindness must henceforth be shut out from 
everybody's afifection; a brand would be on his 
brow ; he would be shunned as the murderer of 
Eeuben. I 

A dreadful fear was at the boy's heart; he 
heard Mabel's gentle words as in a dream, and , 
scarcely knew when she departed. He took the 
last draught from Simpson's hand, then lay as 
though he slept, while she dozed in her chair, but | 
all through those dreary morning hours uncon- 
sciousness never came. i 

The wind had arisen and moaned round the ' 
house, howling in the distance, beating the bare 
branches of the trees against the windows. In I 
Lewis' ears it sounded as the voice of God's 
anger, and he cowered beneath the clothes trem- , 
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bling in an agony of suspense ; he would gladly 
have given his own life to know that Eeuben lived. 
Days seemed crowded into the hours that passed, 
but still there was no sign of any one astir in the 
house. 

The wind blew a hurricane, the dark clouds 
drifted across the sky, the grey morning's light 
filled the room, and still all was quiet. 

Lewis could endure the uncertainty no longer. 
He got out of bed and made the way feebly to 
Eeuben's door. 

Eeuben lay motionless upon his bed; there 
seemed no life in his body, no breath to escape 
his pale parted lips ; every feature was colourless 
and fixed as marble, and the closed eyes had blue 
marks beneath them as though set there by the 
hand of death. 

The horror of that moment gave Lewis strength ; 
he rushed back to his room and flung himself 
upon his bed, his despair too deep to find utter- 
ance in sound or movement. He must have lain 
in that stupor for several hours ; he was not con- 
scious of the entrance of Mrs. Vernon, her dress 
disordered, her face pale from a night of watchful 
anxiety, until he heard her voice. 

Agnes entered and came to her side. 

*' Do you think him better, dear mamma ? " 

^*Not much, dear; I fear we have neglected 
poor Lewis in our greater anxiety for Eeuben." 

" Simpson said he seemed so much better last 
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night, and this morning she thought him sleeping 
when she left him." 

Agnes paused, and withdrew into the shade of 
the curtains ; Lewis was moving. 

" Mamma, will you let me take your place hy 
Eeuben's side? If, as Dr. Phipps says, this sleep 
be a long one, you may take some rest yourself 
before he awakes." 

Lewis did not hear Mrs. Vernon's answer : he 
had gathered enough so far from the conversa- 
tion ; this was sleep then, not death ; thank Grod 
for this undeserved mercy ! 

He started up in his bed, alarming both Agnes 
and her mamma, but the joy and excitement were 
too much for him, and he fell back in a second 
fainting fit. 

Extreme weakness compelled Lewis to keep 
his bed for several days after this, but they were 
days of salutary thought, when Mrs. Vernon, as 
she could be spared from Eeuben's bedside, 
would come in and talk to him widely, gently, 
kindly ; and Lewis was led to a sorrow for his 
faults, and a distrust of self that promised to be 
of lasting benefit. 

Days passed ere Reuben was, by the physician, 
pronounced out of danger, and a fortnight 
elapsed ere Lewis was permitted to see him. 
Both boys then asked each other's forgiveness, 
and mutually agreed to bear and forbear for the 
future, so that they became what they had not 
been before — friends. 
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Though this last trial to Lewis had been so 
severe that it seemed burnt into both heart and 
mind in letters of fire, it had not miraculously 
rooted out every passionate impulse. Lewis' 
temper was an Apollyon with which he must con- 
tend again and again, but over which every vic- 
tory achieved in Christ's strength would render 
the final conquest nearer and more certain. Only 
through Christ, who died that we might live, 
whose strength is the stronghold of the weak, can 
such victories be gained ! 

Dear children, for whose immortal welfare as 
well as present interest this little story has been 
penned, for whom I may be tempted to write 
more at some future time, let me impress this 
lesson upon your minds as the moral of my stoiy, 
** He who ruleth his own spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city." 

Are you striving for the mastery of that foe 
that is ever struggling in our own bosoms ? Be 
not discouraged though you fail again and again ; 
ask the Lord Jesus to make you humble and 
gentle like Himself, and then be sure that, though 
the contest may last for years, in the end victory 
will be yours. 
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